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From the American Farmer. 
THE SHEEP OF PERU 
Are exceedingly valuable, and ought to be intro- 
duced into .the United States of North Ame- 
rice New-York, April 28th, 1821. 
SIR, 
As the time appears to be fast approaching 
when the intercourse between Spanish Ame- 
rica.and the civilized world will be no longer 
impeded, by those unnatural and barbarous 
restrictions which the policy (or rather the im 
policy) of Spain has hitherto imposed, and as 
the greater part of the Southern Continent of 
America Will probably, in a few years, be en- 


_. tirely freed from the political control of Spain, 


every thing relating to the animal, vegetable 
and mineral productions of those regions will 
become every day more interesting, and as 
the intercourse with those countries and the 
United States will be steadily augmenting, 
there is no doubt in my mind, that many of 
the choice productions with which nature has 
gifted the great Continent of South America, 
and which have so Jong been shrowded in ob- 
scurity, will shortly be brought to light ; and 
instead of the precious metals, constituting 
the great object of mercantile speculation to 
those countries, our enterprising citizeis 
will speedily discover other objects equally, 


and perhaps, far more important than any | 


hitherto known to the commercial world. 

The present observations will be limited to 
' ene of those new ob:ects, viz. — The introduc- 
tion of Peruvian Sheep irto the United States. 
' Iventure, without any hesitation, to assert, 
~ that the individual, or individuals, who suc- 
ceed in first landing in the United States. a 
pair of the sheep hereafter described, wouid 
not only be compensated ina pecuniary sense, 
equal to their most sanguine expectatious, 
but would render a greater service to our 
country than if they introduced all the miner- 
_ @i wealth of Peru. 
- The Spanish government as well as the 
Spanish writers, have contributed to spread a 
Vulvar error respecting these sheep. They 
have stated that two of the species: cannot be 











domesticated, and that the other two species 
which are already domesticated in Peru, will 
not.thrive or procreate when removed from 
their native regions. The subsequent remarks, 
we hope, will destroy all doubts on this sub- 


ject. 


I have conversed with many intelligent 
South Americans, have perused several inter- 
esting manuscripts and publications respect- 
ing these Peruvian sheep, have seen the four 
species in various situations, and have not the 
least doubt that they can all be domesticated 
and brought from Peru tothe U. States, where 
they will find a congenial climate and food 
in the mountains of every state in our Union. 

The best treatise I have seen on these sheep, 
was published in London, in 1818, by Wil- 
liam Walton, Esq and as the facts therein 
contained, correspond in essential points with 
what I have gathered from personal investiga- 
tion and the manuscripts before alluded te, I 
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shall avail myself of Mr. Walton’s treatise for» 
many.of the facts contained in the following 
description of each of the species of Peruvi- 
an sheep, recommending to those who may 
wish a more minute description of these beau- 
tiful and interesting animals, tosend to Eng- 
land for Mr. Walton’s publication on the sub- 


ject. 


It will give me much pleasure should this: 
brief account awaken the attention of our agri- 
cultural societies, of our public agents in South) 
America, and of our merchants trading to’ 
those regions, because | feel persuaded, that 
the more the subject is examined, the greater 
importance will be attached to it, and I flat- 
ter myself that ina few years hence, these 
Peruvian sheep will be introduced and spread 
over our country, inthe same manner as bas 
already taken place with the Spanish Merino, 
and other foreign breeds. | 


WILLIAM DAVIS ROBINSON. 
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The ordinary stature of the Llama is from 
four to four and a half feet in height, and from 
three and a half to four feet from the pit of the 
chest to the ramp—they sometimes have been 
seen at Casco, upwards of five feet in height. 


—From the manner the Llama carries his 


Jofty head, and habitually stretches his neck, 
he appears taller than he really is. 

The one now exhibited at Piccadilly, in 
London, is only about three feet ten inches in 
height—and although cramped by confine- 
men, deprived of his native climate and con- 
genial food, yet it is found that his wool has 
improved, having much less hair mixed with 
it, than the first time it was shorn in England. 

The Llama is the largest and most robust of 
the four species of Peruvian sheep—they will 
bear a burthen of one hundred pounds, with 
which they will travel over mountainous re- 
gious, more rapidly than either the mule or 
ass. 

The eyes of the Llama are black, very soft 
and expressive—his limbs are as clean as 
those of a deer, and when in active motion, 
he carries his ears erect, like those of a horse 
when alarmed. ‘The whole body is covered 
with a soft woolly coat of hair, but which does 
not curl or drop off like that of the camel.— 
The finest wool, and that which is the Icast 
mixed with hair, is on the back and rump of 
the animal. 

The common colour of the Llama isa light 


* brown, butit sometimes has been found pur- 


ple, and occasionally grey, but never party 
coloured—uuder the belly he is univesrsally 
white, and it is there the shearer coll: cts a se- 
parate lot of wool. The whole of the four 
species of Peruvian sheep are remarkable for 
cleanliness, aud their fleeces are divested of 
that greasy quality and offensiveness peculiar 
to the sheep of other countries. 

The softness and abundance of the Llama’s 
coat makes a pack saddle under the load un- 
necessary ; and as the Peruvian Indians pre- 
fer the fleeces of the other sheep, they seldom 


rob the Llama of his cloathing, but there are 
» ertain parts of him which yield a wool pe- 
«_ euliarly fine. 
“The Llama, as well as the three other spe- 


cies, ruminates and chews its cud, the same 
as a cow, but like the camel, seldom requires 
drink—he will pass weeks and months with- 
out being known to take a draught of water 
—the moisture contained in their green food 
appears te be sufficient, and even the one in 
London, although fed on dry hay, grains and 
carrots, for several months during the year, 
has been knoyp t@ drink only once in four 
weeks from a Mieke! of water placed near 
him. “ 

The meat of the kid Llama is excellent, 
but that of the old sheep is tough, and seldom 
used by the Indians. 

The gait of the Llama is peculiarly maies- 
tic jemand is so extremely sure footed, that 
whea tlie panniers are pérfectly poised, there 
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aed eed of pack saddle, bridle, crupper or 


girth ; and he is under so perfect command of 


hundred, they march in such order as never 
to interiere with each other, and in this re- 
spect are far superior as beasts of burthen, to 
either the Mule or Horse. 

Although very docile, he is extremely sen- 
sible of ill usage—if overloaded or overwork- 
ed, he lays down, and is generally raised by 
coaxing and patting him. The usual age to 
which the Llama lives, is about foufteen years, 
he is fit for labour at the age of three. | have 
no doubt he would find a congenial cltmate in 
many of the mountainous regions of the Unit- 
ed States ; and as to food, there remains no 
question, from the experiments whicb have 
already been made, that our country furnishes 
every thing necessary for his sustenance, and 
perhaps by crossing the breed, the fleece 
would be improved, and divested of that por- 
tion of hair with which it is at present inter- 
mixed, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


: A REPORT 
On the Geological Structure of the County of 
Saratoga, in the State of New-York; toge- 
ther with remarks on the nature and proper- 
ties of the various soils and modes of culture; 
intended to illustrate the Natural Ehstory and 
Domestic Resources of the County.x—By Dr. 
Joun TH. Steet. 


Published be order of the . executive com- 
mittee of the socicty for the promotion of 
agriculture and domestic manufactures. 


To Puiniirp Scnuyter, Ese. 

President of the Society for the promotion of 
Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures of 
the county. of Saratoga. 


As a MEMORIAL Of the interest and encour- 
agement which he gave to the accomplishment 
of the undertaking, as well as of the zeal and 
liberality with which he promotes the best 
interests of the Society generally, this Report 
is respectfully inscribed by the avthor. 





Saratoga Springs, February 1st, 1822. 





INTRODUCTION. 
In England, since the establishment of a 


surveys and reports, executed under the au- 
thority of the board, on subjects immediately 
connected with the objects of the institution, 
have done more, it is believed, to diffuse use- 
ful information and promote agricultural 
knowledge than any other method hitherto 
has ever been able toeffect. “ They brought 
to light,” says a distinguished writer, “ the 
practice of every county, and while they 
pointed out the obstacles which lay in the 
way of improvement, they stated the most ef- 
fectual methods of removing them. The ve- 
ry collisions of argument, which such discus- 


tes] 


sions occasioned, incited agriculturalists to in- 


his driver, that even in droves of two or three | 


JOHN H. STEEL. | 








vestigate the principles of the art which they 


professed, and induced them to search aftep 
new channels of improvement.” 

In this country, however, the method is al. 
together novel, and probably owes its origin 
to the late establishment of a board of agricul. 


ture in this state. But one effort of the kind 
has as yet been made; I allude to a Geologi- 
cal Survey of the county of Albany, taken un. 
der the direction of the enlightened societ 
of that county, and executed by two distin. 
suished scientific gentlemen, Amos Eaton, 
Esq, and Dr. 'T. Romeyn Beck. This effort 
certainly contains all that industry, perseve- 
rance and a thorough knowledge of the sub. 
ject could effect, and will, undoubtedly, serve 
as a general model for all similar undertak- 
ing; its utility in the composition and ar- 
rangement of this report, will be readily per- 
ceived.* 

I have endeavoured, in the preliminary ob- 
servations, to give a concise view of the cha- 
racter and composition of the principal sub- 
stances which occur in the course of the geo- 
logical remarks. Itis intended as a kind of 
glossary to prepare the reader to understand, 
more readily the nature and qualities of those 
substances which necessarily enter into the 
composition of the soil. 


It is somewhat singular, that no scientific 
classification of soils has as yet been attempt- 
ed; the object, however, has been effected 
by the farmers themselves, under an arrange- 
ment proceeding from the exterior character 
and appearance of the soil. This arrange- 
ment has been copied here, under a conyic- 
tion that it is the most simple and natural of 
any one that probably could be substituted. 

In the analysis of the soils, | have follow- 


Davy, which it is deemed unnecessary to de- 
tail. 

It may be proper to state that a number of 
separate specimens, of the same class of soil, 
were submitted to examination; and, where 
any essential difference occurred in the quan- 
tities of any of its component parts, the medi- 
um quantity was set down as the result of its 
composition. 


In the observations on the modes of culture, 
I have not only given the methods introduc- 


successful agriculturalists, but I have likewise 
detailed the more common methods general- 
ly*pursued by the greater proportion of cul- 
tivators. It was thought that this would more 
effectually present the true state of agricul- 
ture in the county, while it evidently exhibits 
more impressively the superiur advantages 
resulting from the introduction of improved 
systems. All the observations under this head 
were obtained from their only true source, the 
farmers themselves; and itis highly proper 
to observe, that should any utility arise from 


* Mr Eaton has recently published a geological and agti- 
cultural survey of Rensselaer county; but it did not come inte 
my hands until this work was arranged and prepared for the 








press. 








ed the popular instructions of Sir Humphrey , 





ed and followed by the most enterprising and 
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this part of the report, the credit is entirely i the Carbonite of Lime, enter, in different pees Stone, Magnesia-Stone, and Steatitie ¢ they 
a! intelligence of these gentlemen, yportions, into the composition of all the primi-|j all apply to varieties of the same rock. Tt is 


[ am likewise indebted to a number of in- 
dividials for much important information on 
many of the subjects introduced in the course 
of the work, particularly to those who accom- 

anied me in some of my excursions, whose 
t nowledge of the county, as well as on vari- 
ous subjects connected with the undertaking, 
was of the utmost importance. tan 

With a hope that this effort may aid in il- 
justrating the natural history and resources of 
our county, and in the improvement and dif- 
fusion of agricultural knowledge generally, 
and thereby subserve in promoting the best 
interests of the community, it is submitted to 
the consideration of the public. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


All earthy substances are the result of the 
disintegration and decomposition of the vari- 
ous rock-formations which compose the ex- 
teriour surface of the globe, or are found at a 

reater or less depth beneath it. This earthy 

substance, when combined with the various 
decomposing and decomposed vegetable and 
animal materials, constitutes that substance 
which is termed the sort.* Hence, in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of soils, the propriety of 
ascertaining the composition and preperties of 
the various rock-formations. which are to be 
found in the district or country to. be examin- 
ed. 

The peculiarities observable in the exten- 


sive ranges of rocks, which make their ap- | 


pearance at or near the surface of the globe, 


gave origin to the belief that they were the | 


product of different and distinct’ periods. of 
time ; and, very naturally, suggested the idea 
ofclassing them under the primitive, transi- 
tion and secondary formations. 

PRIMATIVE ROCKS. 

These compose that class which is suppos- 
ed to be the earliest formation. They occu- 
pythe lowest position to which human re- 
search has extended, and they are sometimes 
observed to break through the other forma- 
tions, which, in a natural position, lay over or 
rest upon them, and form the summits of some 
of the highest mountains. They contain no 
remains. or impressions of animal or vegeta- 
ble substances, and are, from this circum- 


J stance, supposed to have been formed: before 


either. 


Six different species of primitive rocks have. 


been enumerated as belonging'to the northern 
states, and they are all found in this county— 
viz. Granite, Gneiss, Srentre, Mrca-Srare, 
Tarcese Rocks, and Granusar Limestone. 

Grantre is composed of Feldspur, Quartz, 
Mica, and Hornblend; and as a part or the 


| Whole of these four substances, together with 


ee 


* ben the illustration of this position, see ‘Mints on the 
fcomposition of Rocks, with an enquiry into the probable ef 
ts they may produce on the nature and fertility of soils,” by 


|| composition of granite. 





tive rocks; and indeed, in some form or other 

are found in: all-the other formations, it seems 

essential to become acquainted with the con- 

stituent properties of each. 

Fe.pspar is a widely distributed mineral ; 

it is found in all primitive countries, and. Is 

‘one of the most conspicuous articles in the 
Chemical analysis 
ihas determined it to be composed of Silix, 
ifsand] d/umine, [clay] Lime and Potash.— 
The Oxide of Jron is found in some specimens, 

andis thought by many to be an essential in- 

gredient. These substances oceur in differ- 
ent specimens of the mineral: the common 

Feldspar of this county contains Silik, 65; 

Alume, 23; Lime, 8; Potash, 3; Oxide of 





Quartz is likely a very. extensive mineral, | 
possessing a great variety of forms, differing | 
much in texture and other external appearan- 
ces. Pure Quartz is composed entirely of 
Silix, but itis usually combined with other 
minerels, often the Oxide of Iron, which give 
a diversity ofappearance te the Quartz of this 
region. 

Mica is an ingredient in most of the primi- | 
tive rocks ; and, according to Klaproth, it is_ 
composed of Silix, 48; Alume, 34.25 ; Potash, 
8-75; Oxide of bron, 4.5 ; Oxide of Magnese, 
0.5. 

HornsBienp is likewise a very common 
minerals, and enters largely into the composi- 
tion of several rocks. [ft is not absolutely es- 
sential to the formation of granite, but the | 
granite of this region uswally contains it. 
According to Klaproth, eommon Hornblend is | 
| composed of Silix, 42 ; Alumine, 12 ; Lime, | 
11; Magnesia, 2,25; Oxide of Magnesia, | 
0.25 ; Water, 0.75. | 








minerat ; it exists in great abundance, and is | 
supposed by some to constitute one eighth | 
part of the whole exterior crust of the globe. | 
It is found in the secondary and transition for- 
mations, as well asin the primitive, but oc- 
curs in the greatest abundance in the first.— | 
It is composed: of Lime, 57 ; Carbonic Acid, | 
43. 

Gneiss Rock, like granite, is composed of 
Feldspar, Quartz and Mica ; and, in this region 
frequently contains Hornblend. _ It is stratifi- 
ed‘and more or less slaty in appearance : it 
usually rests on Granite, and is frequently ob- 
served. to run into it. 

Sienire resembles Granite tn its general 
aspect. Feldsparand Hornblend are its -es- 
sential constituents-: it not, however, unfre- 
quently contains Mica and Quartz. 

Mica State is essentially composed of 
Quartz and Mica, in variable proportions, al- 
thongh the latter usually predominates. It is 
slaty inits.structure,and is extremely liable 
to disintegration where the surface is expos- 
ed. 


Iron, 1. t 


CarsonaTe or Lime isa very inferesting , 


composed of Silix, Magnesia and sometimes 
Alumine, Lime andlron. ‘The twe former 
coilstitate about three-fourths of the whole ; 
and are, in mos( specimens, nearly equal. 

Granvucar Lime-stone is always found 
among primitive rocks; it is gratiular or 
crystaliine in its structure. Like all other 
lime stone itis composed of Lime and Car- 
bonic Acid. in the proportions just stated. 

TRANSITION ROCKS. 

The rocks which are arranged under this 
class, from their appearance and constituent 
properties, show evident marks of having been 
transposed from some other condition. ‘They 
are, without doubt, the effect of mechatical 
deposit from some fluids, orthe result of de- 
composition. They bear the impressions of 
vegetables, and sometimes even that of ani- 
mals, but they are always these that possess 
the lowest order of existence. 

The rocks found in this county, belongin 
to this class, are Pudding-Stone, Coarse Silice- 
ous Sand Stone, Argillaceous and Siliceows 
Slate, Gray-Waeke Slate, Siliecous and Calcar- 
eous Sand-Stone. age! 

PuUDDING-STONE is composed. of rounded 
pebbles, usually of Quartz, united by asilice- 
ous or ferruginous cement, and frequently oth. 

Coarse Srtttceous Sanp-StOxE is the re- 
sult of the re-union of pulverized or abraded 
Quartz. 

ARGILLACEOUS SLATE is Composed of Silix 
and Alarmine, and not unfrequently contains 
Lime, Magnesia and Iron, According to Kir- 
win, an Argillaceous Slate, strongly resemb- 
ling that of this county, contained Silix, 38 , 
Alumne, 26; Magnesia, 8; Lime, 4; - Iron, 
14. IJtiscalled Scdiceous only when it con- 
tains a much larger proportion of Silix. 

Gr«y-wACKE Is usually composed of small 
fragments of a great variety of minerals ; bat 
they are principally Quartz, Feldspar. Sili¢e- 
ous Slate, Argillite and another substance ter 
med Petro Silix ; which last is composed: of 
Silix, Alumine, Potash, Lime and Oxide of 


in its structure. 

Seticeous Sand Stone is composed of fine 
particles of Quartz firmly adhering- to each 
other, sometimes by the intervention of the 
oxide or carbonate of Iron, and sometimes the’ 
carbonate of Lime isthe intermediate sub- 
stance ; when this last substance oceurs in 
any considerable quantity, itis termed Cal- 
careous Sand stone. ‘mage 
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RA'FS.—For their destruction, cut a piece 
of sponge into small pieces, dampen them a 
little in anniseed—then dip them in some meitz 
ed dripping or fat. Lay them in the placeg i 
fested, and it wi!l be fonnd egna! to in@y 

















Tancose Rock, this is likewise called Soap- | 


lron, in variable proportions ; the two former |. 
always predominate, Gray Wacke Slate differs 
principally from: the foregoing, in. being slaty © . 
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REPORT of the General Committee to the 
Board of Agriculture, read and accepted Jan. 
23d, 1822. 
The General Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture have the honor to report, 


That they have attended to the execution 
of the various duties of the board for the past 
year, in the manner deemed most advanta- 
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when the law was passed, viz. the county so- f results connected with these seeds, as this ig 
cieties. ‘The law itself has met with various | the first winter the grass seeds have remain. 
countenance in the state. | ed in the ground. 

Whilst ity popularity in a majority of the} No place having been appointed by the Te. 
counties is undoubted, still ithas perhaps met} gislature for the transaction of the business 
in the whole of them more or less opposition ; || of the Board of Agriculture, two rooms were 
arising from the prejudices of men as they | hired the first year at an expense of $125, 
are directed against novel institutions, and as || ‘These being found inconvenient, an arralige. 
they are excited by personal feeling. Nor || ment wes entered into with the trustees of the 
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‘has the liberal provisioy of the legislature 
been met with corresponding readiness in a 
great number cf the counties. ‘The manage- 
ment of niany of the county societies, there- 


geous for the public interest; in one particu- 
Erieatance, however, they have omitted to 
observe the requirement of the law instituting 
the Board of Agriculture, and they beg to of- 
fer the following reasons in explanation. fore, has been attendod with much difliculty 

In the sixth section of the law, a volume is | and embarrassment to their officers. It has 
directed to be published annually at the ex- | frequently occurred, that at the prescribed 
pense of the state, to consist of reports and | periéd of the annual fair, the subscriptions to 
returns from the county societies, and such | the county society have not been paid in ; and 
essays on agriculture as may be deemed ad- as by the second section of the law, the pre- 
visable. Upon the first year of the existence i sident and treasurer must subscribe an affida- 
of the Board, and when the period had arriv- | vit of their having raised a certain'sum, be- 
ed for preparing the materials of the volume, | fore their proportion of the state bounty can 
it will be recollected they were found so scan- | be drawn, thus, at the moment they want to 
ty and imperfect as to render it impossible to! use their funds, they find themselves without 
form a volume with them, that could hope to || the means of distributing the premiums, unless 
meet the public expectation ; especially as to they advance the money themselves; the 
its utility, a consideration which the general | which method has been deemed by some an 
committee has @lways kept before it, as the || equivocation ofthe law. And as the services 
pringypal end of their labours. As the lawj|of the officers are to be performed by law 
however was imperative, and public sentiment || without receiving any emolument, it may not 
seemed to demand the exact execution of it, cause great surprise, that in the face of all 
the first volume of the memoirs of the Board | these embarrassments, little attention is paid 
of Agriculture was produced last winter.— | to the requirements of the law contained in 
The plan, however, of that volame was one the fourth and fifth sections, which is unfor- 
which could not be extended to a second time || tunately the case in many of the counties.— 








Albany Academy, who delivered the present 


the period of ten years, upon condition of {. 
nishing the masonry and ceiling of the room 
the whole of which expense has been éor. 
pleted for $185. This friendly arrangement 
with the trustees has given every accomme. 
dation to the board which it could desire, and 
will save a large sum that would otherwise 
| have been expended in rent. 

Some models of agricultural] implements, 
not hitherto in use here, have been provided, 
and are deposited in the room. ‘The expen- 
| Ses attending these models will be found ip 
‘the disbursements. The sum of $390 was 
| placed at the disposition of the corresponds 
| ng secretary in the month of February last, 
|| for the purpose of procuring models of imple. 
|| ments of husbandry, the general committee 
| perceiving a strong wish on the part of: agri. 
‘ culturists, to have specimens of modern im- 
| plements of husbandry collected for their in- 
/spection. About this period the sub,ect of 
| dressing flax upon a plan originating with 
|Some ingenious persons in England, was be- 
| ginning to attract public attention. From the 








room into the possession of the board, and for _ 








placed in a similar embarrassment. ‘I’o ob- 
viate the recurrence of this difficulty, the ge- 
neral committee requested’ the law to be 
amended in such a manner as to require them 


to publish only when they had materials of | 


sufficient value, in their judgment, to offer to 
the public. This was accordingly done by 
the Jegislature, which however adjourned be- 
fore the act received the sanction of the coun- 
cil of revision. The law, therefore, remain- 
Gng as it was heretofore, and the general com- 
“omittee finding themselves as they apprehend- 
ed, without proper maierials to fill a volume, 
decmed it advisable, under all the circumstan- 
ces, not to increase the public charges with- 
out some prospect of adequate benefit, and re- 
solved to await, until the collection of reports 
from the county societies, and of materials 
from other quarters, should at another season 
_justify the expense of publishing them. In 
favour of these considerations the general 
committee trusts the Board of Agriculture will 
approve theiregnduct; and the propriety of 
rocuring the same amendment to be renew- 
ed this yearyJs respectfully suggested, in or- 
dev that any similar deviation from the law, 
which necessity may occasion at some future 
period, may receive its sanction. 
The reflections which past experience has 
given birth to with the general committee, has 
prepared them to expect similar failures from 
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‘Sources upon which the legislature relied 


| 





| 





statements which have been made by the ine 


Hence it is, probably, that the general com- 
ventors, and the specimens which have been 


mittee has been, and may again be restrained | 





shewn, it is assumed that flax may be dressed - 


from entering upon such a field of usefulness, 
in the plant state, without being previously 


as the legislature contemplated. These are 
difficulties which they cannot obviate, how- | rotted, or having its fibres weakened, or wast- 
ever disinterestedly and faithfully they may | ed, by the exposures usual to the common 
labour: yet they do hope, that these remarks | method of dressing. Nothing can be more 
may hdve some eflicacy in encouraging the beautifully white than the specimens; and if 
officers of the county societies to a more vi- | flax dressed in this perfect manner, could be 
gorous and systematic co-operation with the | rendered in the market at prices correspond- 
board. ; | Ing with cotton, it would seem to bid fair to rival 

Upon the adjournment of the board last’ that southern product and create a new era in 
winter, the general committee proceeded to’ the resources of our agriculture and manufac 
apportion and distribute the books which had | tures. The corresponding secretary deemed 
been published, and the seeds which had been |an enquiry into the possibility of these desira- 
imported, in regular apportionments, to the | ble results an object of the first importance, 











county societies. The various seeds were | and accordingly reserved the funds placed at 
put into distinct peckages, and the officers of | his disposition for this object. Diligent en- 


the county societies repeatedly informed of quiries were made in England, and in other 


their being ready for delivery. Thirty-nine || quarters, and a correspondence entercd into— 
counties have received their proportion of || with the original inventors. 
seeds, and the persons to whom they were de- || from England of their success were various, 
livered have given receipts for them. The }and a spirit of great caution seemed to govern 

seeds apportioned to the counties which have | their communications. The hope which was } 
not applied for them, are yet onhand. It has entertained of acquiring satisfactory informa- 
been found a matter of great difficulty to dis- | tion from that quarter, has been of late ob- 
tribute the books and seeds in season, owing | served, in the most agreeable expectation of 
to many of the societies neglecting to call for | 
them. To give every facility to their distri- } markable manner in our own state. 
bution, they were apportioned and put up at | nally attended with success, the state will owe 
the expense of the board. It is not in eri ied pareve public benefit to the unremit- 








power of the general committee to state any } ted perseverance of Mr. Anthony Dey, of NE 
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sa 
y. aided by the mechanical genius of Mr. 
M’ Donald. During the last summer, Mr. 
Dey ordered a copy of the English flax dress- 
ing machine of Bundy to be made at the 
state’s prison, which the nats ag. Ne 
tary theught it his duty to examine. He sug- 
ested to Mr. Dey that it was entirely defec- 
five, and it was subsequently abandoned.— 
This led to a conversation betwixt Mr. Dey 
and Mr. M’Donald on the subject of simpli- 
fying the Fagiish invention, at which the cor- 
responding secretary had the advantage of 
being present ; and it was there agreed, that 
these gentlemen, on the completion of their 
improvements in a satisfactory manner, should 
furnish a model to the corresponding secreta- 





him a premium of 250 dollars. Since that 

eriod these improvements have been report- | 
ed compiete by Mr. Dey, and specimens of | 
dressed flax transmitted; but Mr. Dey adds, | 
they have not been able to prepare a model | 
for the board, being occupied in preparing | 
one for Congress. 

The general committee have dwelt upon! 
this interesting fact, with a view to shew the | 
board the magnitude of the consequences | 
which may flow from the realization of this | 
discovery; as well as explain why the cor- 
responding secretary has only expended the | 
sum of $22 50 upon models, as will appear! 
in the disbursements; the remaining part of | 
the appropriation not having been drawn from 
the treasury. 

It is also proper to state, that the treasurer 
of the state of New-York who by the by-laws | 
of the Board of Agriculture, is made their 
treasurer, declined at an early period of the 
Jast summer that appoiutmeut, and recom- 





mended T. W. Olcott, Esq. the cashier of | 


the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank, which re- | 
commendation was carried into effect, and | 
the funds transferred to Mr. Olcott, whose | 
annual report accompanies the documents of 
the year. 

Since the last “meeting of the board, Mr. 
Southwick has resigned his situation as re- 
cording secretary and printer to the board. 





een: 


'the intestines, either large or small. 
seldom accompanied with the inflammation, 





By a resolution of the board, of the 16th | 


January, 1821, a petition was forwarded to i 
Congress praying the repeal of certain duties 
exacted upon seeds and books, imported into 
N. Y. for the board; but is believed not to 
have been acted upon. 

In closing this report the general commit-/ 
tee would observe to the board, that the ob- 
stacles which apparently impede that progress 
to public improvement, which the more san- 
guine friends of the Board of Agriculture have 
wished to see more rapidly developed, ought 
not to discourage practical men in their en- 
deavours. The reformation of the agricul- 
ture of a country is a great undertaking, and, 
necessarily, a slow process; and where, as 
upon the execution of the experiment in which 
the state of New-York is engaged, a some- 








what unfriendly spirit is to be conciliated, and | 


the whole of the duties incidental to the sys- 
tem to be performed gratuitously, amidst good 
and evil report, itis rather matter of congra- 
tulation that the Board of Agriculture, and the 
system of annual fairs, are supported with in- 
creased spirit. And since it is out of the na- 
ture of things, that they can be injurious to the 
interest of the country, whilst conducted with 
fairness and discretion, so it is consoling to 
believe, that we have only to wait with a con- 
fident patience, for the beneficial fruits which 
the system, if persevered in, will one day 
bear; asystem, which, with some defects has 
kindled already a generous emulation in the 
first of all human pursuits; which is annually 
enriching the country with importations of 
valuable animals, and imparting on all sides 
the knowledge of important improvements, in 
agriculture and manufactures. 
Signed by the President, 
S. VAN RENSSELAER, 
President of tne Board of Agriculture. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Veterinary Medicine.—No. XXIII 


SPASMODIC COLIC.* 


Spasmodic colic, or the disease known to 
farriers by the name of gripes or fret, and to 
some by the term gullion, appears to be a 
spasmodic contraction of some one or more of 
It is 


unless long continued, improperly treated, or 
intussusception takes place. 

It is first detected by the horse’s ex- 
pressing great pain, with staring hair, and 
sometimes cold sweats: he lies down and gets 
suddenly up, and frequently rolls on bis back, 
and has momentary intervals of ease, but 
which do not take place in inflammatory co- 
lic ; neither does hein that case often roll. He 
frequently attempts to stale, looks with anxie- | 
ty towards his flanks, sometimes striking his | 
belly with his hind feet. The pulse is usual- | 
ly not much affected, sometimes, however, it | 
is a little quickened, at others it is rather hard- | 
er than usual, which indicates some inflamma- 
tory tendency: there is likewise considerable 
tension of the belly. It is essentially neces-- 
sary to distinguish it from inflammation of the 
bowels, or what is termed red colic, which: 
may be done by attending to the following 
circumstances. In gripes there are remis- | 
sions of pain during which the horse remains _ 
quiet; but in red colic the pain is continual. | 
In gripes the pulse is seldom much altered, 
but in red colic it is very quick and usually 
cold in gripes, in red colic they generally are. , 
In gripes the horse rolls on his back common- 
iy bet he is not apt to do this in red colic.— 
There is seldom any marks of fever with 
gripes, but always with the other, 





* Biaire’s outlines, 


Causes.— These may be perspiration sud- 
denly checked; drinking cold water when 
warm, isa very common cause; obstinate 
costiveness is another and one of the worst 
causes ; improper food produces it, such as is 


— + 


as new corn or oats, or it may be occasioned 
by a quantity of air let loose from some dis- 
eased combinations within the stomach and 
bowels. 

Prognosis.—When unaccompanied by in- 
flammation and without obstinate costiveness, 
it seldom proves fatal ; but when it does prove 
so, the intestines are found irregularly con- 
tracted with hardened feces in the distended 
Cavities; sometimes with marks of inflammae 
tion and intussusception, 

Cure.—When there is any hardness of the 
pulse, bleed, and in a lusty horse will never 
be found hurtful: but the practice of bleed- 
ing inthe mouth is useles. Carefully remove 
costiveness, and throw up as much warm wa- 
ter as possible, which by its mechanical pres- 
sure will tend greatly to overcome the spas- 
modic contraction. When this is done, give 
the fallowing by the mouth, which will very 
seldom fail of giving relief; : 
‘Take spirit of nitrous ether, halfan ounce ;—~ 

tincture of opium, half an ounce; oil of 

turpentine, or if it can be progured, the spi- 
rit of turpentine, three ounces, mild ale or 
gruel, a pint. 

The belly may be well fomented with hot 





| 
jed. 
iful, gentle moving the horse about may also 
ibe tried, but which in red colic is hartful.— 
|It must likewise be remembered, that if cos- 
| tiveness was the principal cause, that must be 
| removed before a cure can be hoped for: in 
i this case give the following. 

i ‘Fake calomel, half-an ounce; honey, enough 
| to make a ball. 

| Take castor oil, one pint; oil of peppermint 





prone to fermentation, or extrication of air, . 


water, or the stimulating embrocation recome - 
_mendcd in inflammation of the bowels appli-. 


Rubbing. the belly has been found USe=" 
“" 





a, 


one drachm, oil of juniper, one drachm ;— 
water, four ounces: with the yolks of two 
eg.s, mix and make a drink, which give af- 
ter the ball. 


that is overcome antispasmodic medicines on ~ 


ly do harm. But when the bowels are no 
bound, the other means will usually be found 
equal to the removal of the complaint. The 
repetition of either the one or the other will 


| be proper, according to the discretion of the 


practitioner, if the symptems do not give 
away. lI.a Fosse strongly recommends a cu- 
rious remedy for flatulent colic ; which is, an 
onion, pounded and mixed with a small quan- 
tity of savine and pepper; this is to be intro- 
duced up the recium as highras possible and 


| the horse then moved briskly about; but in 


this case if the quantity of pepper was large, 
inflaramation would probably be the conse< 


quence. | p 
» a 


| In case of obstinate costiveness these should 
tg OR 


‘be the first remedies made use of ; -for coe 
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FLATULENT COLIC IN HORNED AA is the main fluc, commencing outside of | in agriculture in Europe, is the system of har- 


CATTLE.* 

Oxen and cows are subject to this disease, 
but which does not differ in symptoms or treat- 
ment from that of horses. There is likewise 
at times a species of costiveness when harden- 
ed feeces accumulate, and the liquid parts 
make their way through them or by their side. 
This is called among drovers and persons 
about cattle fardal bound, and is very danger- 
ous from the deceitful appearance it puts on: 
being readily mistaken for purging. It is 
evident this can only be cured by brisk pur- 
gatives; and if within the reach of the arm 
back-raking would remove it. In a case of 
this kind, dashing the animal with cold water 
without intermission, might produce an eva- 
cuation, when every thing else had failed. — 





* Blair’s outlines. 





From the American Farmer. 
TOBACCO, 
May be cured bright and safely by the use of 
Fire, in fies of cheap-and easy construction. 


Answer to the enquiry made by Dr. Muse. 
Bautimore County, 
Granite Hitt, September 3, 1821. 
SIR: 

Your letter of the 18th August, requesting 
me to give you a description of the flues built 
in my father’s tobacco house, did not reach 
me until’to day, or it should have been sooner 
answered ; but I will now atfempt to describe 
them in a manner! hope will be readily un- 
‘derstood and may prove to be extensively 
useful : for the tobaceo cured last year by my 
father in a house heated through flues, was 
not only cured in perfect safety, but of an cx- 
cellent colour. 

The advantage of heating tobacco houses 
in this manner, will be so evident toalf who 
try it, and the expense of the experiment is so 
_trifling, that itis not worth while to occupy 


your paper with any arguments im favour of | 

ithe plan. 

Floor of the TOBACCO HOUSE, and bird’s 
“eye view of the FLUES, 


the earthen floor ; it is 2 1-2 feet wide, and 
paved at the bottom ; it is 2 1-2 fect high, 
walled on each side, and then arched over ; 
the materials used were briek and mortar, but 
soap stone would do as well, if not better, 
when it can be conveniently obtained. On 
‘its sides, and at its end, the small flues BBB, 
fc. are connected to it—these are open at 
the ends, and have orifices at CC in each side 
and end; they are five inches clear of the 
walls, were formed of bricks, and covered, 
with a good coat ofmortar. The draft of air 
in the flues can be regulated by the iron door 
D at the mouthof the main flue. The flues 
areso far below the level of the floor, that no- 
thing is seen of them except the arch of the 
main one, and the covering bricks of the 
small flues. ~ 

These flues are similar to those constructed. 
for and used by Mr. Painter of Montgomery 
County, Maryland, and were made, because 





the house and running inside half way across 


we understood that his had answered every ; 
desirable purpose. The whole labour of con- | 
structing ours was performed for ten dollars, 


rowing over wheat early in the spring, 
adopted that salutary practice, as an experi- 
} ment, on one acre last year; my neighbours 
| pronounced me a mad man, and destroying 
jone acre of promising wheat. | acknow- 
ledge | felt some alarm myse!f—but mark the 
consequence. Although | tere up some wheat 
| by the roots, yet I found by. examination that 
| more naked roots were covered over by the 
| operation, than were destroyed : the ground 
| was loosened up, so as to admit the invigora- 
ting effects of the floating atmospherie parti- 
jcles. ‘To my surprise I found that acre took 
! a start of the remaining, and adjoining acres— 
‘it resulted in better wheat, and about one 
1 fourth more in quantity. 

| Lam of opinion, although } did not try it, 
jthat if Ehad sprinkled over a light coat of 
|| plaster, lime, ashes, er fine cheap salt, espe- 
| elally the latter, it would have inereased ‘the 
| size and quantity, and restored to the soil, all 
| the crop had withdrawn from it. Many of 
my neighbours are now harrowing over their 
wheat without fear of ridicule or injury. 


man. 
I remain, very respectfully your’s 
CHARLES S. MAT'PTHEWS. 
September 3, 1821. 
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ALBANY: SATURDAY, MARCH 30; 1822. 


PERUVIAN SHEEP. 


The communication of Mr. Wintiam Da- 





thy of much consideration. 
the American Farmer, and shall continue it 
through several succeeding numbers, with 
plates exhibiting the different breed of Peru- 
vian Sheep, for which (excepting that of the 
Llama) we are indebted. to the politeness of 
Mr. Sxryner, the editor of the above men- 





_ ‘animals, ‘in this city ; and whoevér will attend 
the exhibition, and observe the habits of the | 


tioned invaluable Agricultural Journal. 
The Lrama is now exhibiting, among other 


animal, so far as they can be observed in a} 
confined state, will be led, we think, to be- 
‘ieve in the atility of importing the breed. It 
‘s admirably adapted to the performance of 
light labour, such as carrying grists te mill, 
&c. and is at the same time valuable in re- 


ation to the butchers’ stall, as wel as the 
leece. 
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4 One of the greatest modern improvements | 
A . < 


TO FARMERS. 


and the work might be done by. any attentive | 


vis Rosinson, on the subject of introducing | 
the Sheep of Peru into this country, is wor-| 


We copy it from: = 
PY _ | them, give an ounee of the fresh root of coa- 


For my part, I shall hereafter serve all my 
wheat so—and [ doubt not, the practice will 
become general, 


A Clod Hopper— 
'So called in former times, in derision, but 
| DOW We hold up our heads, and are called 

Lhe Lords of the Creation,. 
April 2,.1822. i 





FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. 

COWS’ INFLAMED BAGS CURED BY 
COAKUM. 

Cows, about the time they calve, often have 

' their bags inflamed and swollen. To cure 








| kum, cut up fine and mixed in a mash of bran 
‘and Indian corn meal, buta little wetted and 
'salted ; give such a dose once in 12, 16 or 24 
hours, until five or six doses are taken, if so 
many are needed; and if the creature will 
‘not eat it in a mash, confine her from water. 
Boil a dose of the root in water, and give it 
in her drink, as often as necessary. If the 
weather is cold rub over the bag with hot 
spirits, but H mild with corn meal and water 
twice daily.. 

I have lately witnessed the operation: of 
said’ medicine in two bad cases, both likely 
heifers of two and an half years old. In one 
case, the whole bag was swollen hard—the 
teats not much affected, and the day after 
she calved, nothing but a few spoonsfull of 
corrupt matter could be milked out, and that 
of a reddish colour as if a mixture of half 
blood. Four doses of the said root were given 
in mashes within two and an half days, and 
the bag twiee daily, for several day, rubbed 
over with the mixture of corn meal and wa- 
ter. The swelling abated soon, and by the 








fifth day she was so well as to givea fine mess of 
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good looking milk ; and was, to appearance, 
well. 
“ee the other case, the fore part of the bag 
me swelled and sore, but not so. much af- 
fected, but that some milk was taken from the 
two forward teats. The hindermost half of 
the bag and teats, were greatl® swollen, so 
that the bag protruded back of the hind legs, 

' and the said hindermost part and teats, so ve- 
tender, that she would not have them touch- 
ed, without kicking terribly, and it was not 
bathed at all, neither would she eat a mash, 
therefore a dose of the root was boiled in wa- 
ter, strained and mixed in watera little warm- 
ed,and given as drink in the morning, the 
same root boiled over again to make an even- 
ing draught, using a fresh ounce daily. Con- 
tinuing this method five days, the swelling was 
so abated, and her milk so increased, that no 
more was done, and she was soon well. This 





week the weather very cold, and she was not | 


let out of the warm stable of 10 feet square, 
daring the said week. 

The herb I have called coakum, has vari- 
ous names besides that, viz. scoke, poke-weed 
cunicum, gargot, and pigeon-berry. . By Lin- 
neus called Phytolacea Decandra. 

This root has been used, | am told, as a se- 
tonin the breast of cows for inflamed bags to 
| advantage, and also in like manner for the 
hoof ail in horned cattle. 


oO. P. 


009g 


On ~~ 


_ 


Stockbridge, February 14th, 1 
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Let water that will neither wash nor make 
asud with soap, be frozen to ice, and the ice 
being melted to water, it will then mix with 
soap and make as good suds as with rain wa- 
ter. 

This is a discovery of a woman, in Lee, and 
it proves to answer the purpose for washing. 


OF, 





Weekl y Summary. 


An arrangement has been madc by the Post- 
Master General, to make up a direct mail from 
New-York for Upper Canada, via Kingston. 
Miletters, &c.. which are directed for the 
4} Upper Province, will he forwarded to John 
“Macauly, Esq. Post-Master at Kingston. On 
the opening of Lake Ontario, the route will be 
Via Sackett’s Harber. 

Bishop Hobart, (N. Y.) lately received a 
check for $2,000, from E. Warren, Esq.: of 
Troy, for the purpose of founding a Scholar- 
ship in the Theological Seminary of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the U. States. 





} the Intelligencer, who was the favourite pupil 
} of Canova, and we believe, has no superior in 
PMatuary in the country. His name is Signor 
Canici. This artist is now finishing a burst. 
oi the late Mr. Pinkney, and the Editors ob- 
f #erve, it is the most striking likeness they have 

ever seen. 










} command. 


'Alab. on Tuesday, 19th ult. about 9 o’clock 


'a tree. 


There is ais artist in Washington City, says | 





General Coffee has received orders for caus- 
ing the public lands, in the countiesof Jack- 
sonand Decatur, to be surveyed, and the sur- 
veyors were to commence on the 10th ult.— 
It is probable these lands will be for sale next 
fall or winter. 

A Caracas Gazette, received in Baltimore, 
states, that Bolivar had returned from Quito, 
after securing the Independence of that section 
of the Union. The people had declared in 
favour of a complete separation from Old 
Spain. A letter of a subsequent date an- 
nounces the recapture ef Coro by the patri- 
ots; that an expedition was fitting out to 
blockade Porto Cavello by sea, and that Com- 
modore Daniels was appointed to take the 


On the 18th and 19th of February, the in- 
habitants of Alabama were visited with violent 
storms of rain, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. The whole country, say the pa- 
pers, is literally inundated; all the streams 
have risen to an unprecedented height, sweep- 
ing off mills, cotton gins, bridges, &c. 

In Cahawba, Alabama, on the 4th ult. the 
Thermometer was at 63, and the fruit trees 
were in leaf. 

The Cahawba paper of the 4th ult. states 
that the cotton market continues brisk, and 
sales are readily effected at 13 cents. 
same paper adds that flour is at 12 and 13 dol- 
lars per barrel, very scarce and much in de- 
mand. 

A fire broke out in the town of Columbus, 


inthe merning, and continued until 3 o’clock 
in the evening, whreh destroyed every build- 


ing in the town, except the tenementand out | 


houzes occupied by Joseph H. Howell, Esq. 

By the arrival of the brig Despatch, from 
Havana, we learn, that a fire broke out in the 
suburb», at that place, on the Ist ult. which 
destroyed two hundred buildings ; a large quan- 
tity of sugar was also destroyed. 


The | 


jas the future seat of government of the Re- 
public. | 

General Bernard, Col. Totten, and Capt. 
Poussin, have returned from a survey of the 
Mississippi, the coast of Louisiana, &es 

The Franklin 74, Com. Stewart, arrived at 

Rio Janeiro, in 54 days from N: York. 
_ The public are cautioned against $3 coun- 
terfeit bills of tne Central Bank, Cherry Val- 
ley. Several have been offered within a few 
days. ‘The engraving and paper is. well imi- 
tated—the clerkship and signature bad. 

It is estimated that the late flood at York, 
(Pa.) occasioned the loss of property to the 
amount of 20,000 dollars, in that single bo- 
rough, in consequence of the rise of the Con- 
dorus Creek. 

Four thousand ounces of plate, belonging 
to the Emperor Napoleon, had been brought 
to England from St. Helena. It was much 
disfigured, said to have been done by Napo- 
leon. 

Mr. Zekiel Clark, of Pompey, has made. an 
improvement in ‘Town Clocks. He has one 
in operation in the village of Cazemovia ;—- 
| which, it is said, will save fifty dollars eye 
by ringing the bell at half past 8 in the fore- 
noon, 12 o’clock at noon, and 9 o'clock at 
night, and in so regular a mannef, that a-per- 
son cannot easily determine whether it is rung 
by hand, or by its own operation. 

The weaterhas been so mild on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, particularly in Poland and 
Russia, as towresemble spring more than win- 
‘ter; and in the’ neighbourhood of Dundee, 
| Scotland, a field 6f ripe barly was cut down 
‘in the middle of January which had been sown 
‘in August last. , 
| A new Agricultural publication has just is- 
| sued from a press in Boston, entitled the Ame- 
| 








rican Orchardist, and is a practical treatise oi 
ithe management of fruit trees, and on the 
making and preservation of cider. ie 





On the 9th ult. Mr. Elisha Brown, of Ho- | 
mer, in this state was killed by the falling of! 
Mr. B. and his son were at work in| 
the woods ; the son had cut a tree which fell | 
in an opposite direction frem that he expect- 
ed: a limb reached his father, and struck him | 
with such force as instantly to deprive him of | 
his senses ; he died a few hours after. 


Several cases of the small pox have occur- 
red at Haverhill, N. H. It was introduced 
into that place by Mr. Simon Heath, who had 
recently returned from Montreal. At Har- 
vard, Mass. a case of natural small pox has 
made its appearance. : 


Another Canal is proposed in Connecticut, 
from the mouth of the Housatonick river to 


New- Milford, and if practicable to the source } 


of that river. 

The Congress of Columbia, as an evidence 
of their gratitude for the eminent services of 
Gen. Bolivar, has resolved to found a city, 


z 


rough to Boston, with nine passengers, inelud= 


from the road, and was precipitated about 
thirty feet down a steep pitch before it met 
with an obstruction sufficient to overturn it. 
The carriage was a ruin, but only gne of the 
passengers was hurt !—a collar bone broken, 
Only one of the horfes fell, and this was not 
injured. ' 

Mr Stansbury who formerly presided over 
the deaf and dumb school in New-York, has 
received 6000 dollars from the Emperor of 
Russia for one of his newly invented printing 
presses. Thesame potentate ga¥é€ our coun- 
tryman Mr. Clymer, 6000 dollars for one of 
his Columbian presses. 





Alphonso, king of Arragon, once said, there 
were only four things worth living for 
wine to drink, old wood to burn, old boo 








which is to bearhis name. ‘This is intended 





read, and old friends to converse with. « 
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A few days since, a stage from Brattlebo- © 
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ing one lady, passing along a side hill, slid “y 
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! FROM oun RASTERN ARGUS 
On the death of Mrs. Buaxe, 

December 1821, ov the Green Mountains in Vermont, near 
the towirof Arlington. ‘ 

The cold winds swept the mountain’s height, 

And pathless was the dreary wild, 

And ‘mid the cheerless hours of night 

A mother wander’d with her child. 


who. perished with cold in 


Asthrough the drifted snows she press’ 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder stil! the winds did blow, 

And darker hours of night came on, 

And deeper grew the drifts o snow— 

Her limbs were cbill’d, her strength was gone-— 
©’ God, she cried in accents wild, 

Jf 1 must perish, save my child, 


She stript her mantle from her breast, 
And bra’d her bosom to the storm, 

And round the child she wrapt the vest, 
And smil’d to think her babe was warm, 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 
And suuk upon a snowy bed. 


At dawn a traveller pass’d by, 

And gaw her ’neath a snowy veil-— 

Te frost of death was in her eye, 

Wert cheek wascold, and hard, and pale— 

He mov'd the'robe from off the child ; 

The babelook’d-up, anc sweetly smil’d. 
a MEMNON. 


{The melancholy occurrence, epon which our correspond 
ent has written the above lines, was briefly this. Mr. Haryri- 
sou G. Blake of Salem, in New York, in December last, set 
out with his wile and ehild, on a visitto some relatives in 
Vermont. Their way led over the Great Mountains — In 
crossing these mountains they found ghe snow deep and path- 
Yess and the weather most extremely cold. They rode till 
they began to be fearful of perishing with cold, and then at- 
tempted to walk. Mr Blake proceeded alead as fast as he 
was able, in hopes to reach some house and obtain assistance. 
He «id not proceed far, however, before he became so chill'd 
thar he sunk down in the snow ina helpless and perishing con- 
dition, He was found the vext morning very much frozen, 
Dat as recovered. His wife was found dead. The child 

“wits found warmly wrapt in its mother s outer garments, and 
when it was takew up, according to Mr. Blake’s account, “ it 
. Brailed affectiowately.”—EDi TOR. } 
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“AGRICULTUR. AL AND SCIENTIF 1C 
NOTICES. 








(From English Journals for January 1822 ] 

British Agricultural Report for January | 
4822.—The long continuance of heavy rains | 
in all districts of the country, has caused a) 
evxeral suspension of agricultural operations, | 
except that of letting the water off the lands, | 
which areso extensively overflown. Great | 
da nage has been sustained in the vales of 
most counties,” by the floods sweeping away 
alerdancé’ of corn, hay, live and dead stock, 
wat in some parts even the dwellings of the 
infeebitants.. ‘his lamentable visitation has 
nr ich. increased: the distresses of the husband- 
mar The young Wheats on well-drained 
k continue their healthy appearance.— 
Sand other Spring Corn must be got i 





| had not been in use above a century. 











r tate, frem the deluged state ef the soil.— 


y duction, produced an articie ef reasonable 


The Fen countries are in most danger of a 
veneral inundation, from the breaking of their 
banks. Clover- Seed rises light, and will fall 
short of an average crop. ‘Turnips are run- 
ning away fast, foie, the continuing mildness 
of the season ; ; the Grass Feed is still abund- 
ant from the same cause. Hay is cheaper.— 
Smithfield has been largely supplied with 
beasts and sheep throug rh "the month, 
Stock are considerably lower, particularly for 
Welch runts and short-horned steers. The 
Wool market is rather brisker for all sorts, at 
somewhat beiter prices. Horses of most 
kind are hardly saleable on any terms. 


Butter.—The following is given as an 1m- 
proved method of preventing “the bitter taste || 
which butter has at this period of the year, 
from cattle feeding on turnips, cabbages, 
leaves of trees, &c. Boil two ounces of salt 
petre ina quart of water, and put two or more 
spoonsful, according to the quantity of milk, 
into a pail before milking ; if this is done con- 
stantly, it will prevent the taste of turnips, 
but it will not be effected if even once neglect- 
ed. ‘This has been proved by twenty years 
experience, and if it does not succeed, the 


farmers may rest assured that the fault arises | 


from the dairy maid. 


Onions. —Mr. Metdensid, gardener to the || 
duke of Buccleuch and Queensbury, at Dal- 
kieth, has communicated to the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, an important ws anne | 
ment in the culture of onions. 
the seed beds attain a proper 
es a moist day, takes up the plants, and after | 
immersing them in a puddle composed of one | 
part soot “and three 
them (drilling) about fourinches asunder, in| 
rows aud afterwards carefully hoes them when | 
required. This process answers with any 
kind of Onion, and the root equals in size the 
best Spanish onions, heavier for its bulk, and | 
more pungeut. Where the onion is cultivat- | 
ed ona large scale, boys and girls may be! 

employed in transplanting them at a cheap | 
rate. 


Linen.—M. Naude, Physcianto Louis XIII. 
says that the ancients, though they had no | 
linen to make paper, had a knowledge of, 


hempas an herb, but did not apply it to that | 
at the end of the third | 


purpose. Rabelais, 
book, mentions hemp under the term, Penta- 
gueilion,asa newly discovered plant, which 
In the 
time of Charles VII. linen made of hemp was 
scarce, and the Queen only had two shifts of 
it. 


It has already been stated, that a. consider- 
able number of the Thibet goats had been 
successfully encouraged in France, for which 
a large oe was paid by the Society of 
Arts in Paris > we now learn that our manu- 
facturers. have, in consequence of such intro- 
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As soon a s)¢ 


parts earth, transplants t 
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t price, called Asttachan Cashmeer which jg 
much used for dresses and shawls amongst oug 
[english ladies. 


New Machine.—Mr. Kuhaiewski, a gentle. 
man of Warsaw, in Poland, has inverted 2 
| portable ma*hine for cleaning grain, whichi jp 


¢ 





ther the grain nor the straw. A single map 
| by this machine can do the work of some do. 
| zens of common labourers. ‘The same able 
|mechanic has contrived a sawing mill, to work 
| by hand, and an astrononomical watch which 
| indicates the time in various parts of the aes 
| The Emperor Alexander has sent to the jp. 
_ventor a maguificent snufl-box, and has fur. 
‘nished him with funds to carry on bis useful 
‘labours. 

| Anew determination of the proportions of 
ithe constitucuts of water; and the deisity of 
\ certain elastic fluids, has been made by M. M, 
'Berzelius and Dulong. From the mean of 
\three experiments it appears that 100 parts 


drogen. to produce water which is equivalent 
to 88,9 percent. of 11. 1 of hydrogen — 
Whereas the number formerly assumed as 
the proportion of hydrogen to 100 of oxygen is 
| 13,27 instead of 12.488, which makes a dif. 
ference of nearly a twelfih part. 








Heat of the Earth.—\lt appears from the 
statements of Dr. Forbes and R. W. Fox, of 


every 60 or 70 feet of descent. The masi- 
mum temperature of the deepest mines (1200 
‘to 1400 feet,) is‘about 80 degrees of Fabren- 
heit, or 28 degrees above the mean climate 
of the country. 


' Dysentary. 
A decoction of the roots of blackberry bush- 
es is a safe, sure and speedy cure for the dy- 
sentary. 
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FOR SALE, 
HAMPTON ARABIAN. 


FIRST rate S}UD HORSE, four years old 


the loth June last—filteen and a half hands high—dap 


gansett breed of horses, aud exhibits as much activits 


by the 15th April, wil be let for the season. 
— Easr Winsor, Con. March 30th. 1822 

fr COMMUNICATIGNS and SLFSEEIP 
TIONS for this paper. received at the Lem 
mG Orrice. No 5, Lutheran street. 








will be duly attended te Each volume com 





‘the numbers are issued weekly on Saturdays 


and the vohime commences the first Satuk- 


dav in Pane. 


TERWS.— Taree DOLLARS: PER ANNUM, P 
BBE HY ADVANGE. 
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| seperating th® grain from the ear, breaks pei. : 


| by weight oxygen unite with 12,488 of hy.» 


Cornwall, that the temperature of the mines 
size, he choos- | in that country increases about one degree for 


JONWN WATSON, jon. 


Alb letter® 4 
from abroad, directed co the EDITOR, Albany, | 


prises twelve months, or fifty two nunsbers = 











ple grey--a cross of the first Llood English Arabian, and | ara 


ad §& 


elegant symmetry of form, as any horse of his age —If not sold 


